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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


THe ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. The appointment of a new 
Archbishop of Westminster is always more than a matter of 
domestic interest for the Catholic Church in this country, and in 
the person of Mgr William Godfrey we may be sure that the 
responsibilities of this high office will be worthily sustained. 
At a time when even ecclesiastical appointments necessarily 
involve much administrative detail, the new Archbishop's 
known simplicity and ease of access will secure that pastoral care 
which is always a bishop’s first function. In wishing Mgr Godfrey 
every blessing for his arduous work, we may perhaps see a 
happy augury in the new Archbishop’s motto, Pax a Deo, and 
we must pray that his years of office will see an increasing realiza- 
tion of its truth. 


CurisTIAN Unity. The week of prayer for Christian unity is by 
this well established, and the papal commendation of its inten- 
tions should inspire Catholics throughout the world to share in its 
observance. But prayers must always be nurtured by knowledge: 
the will can only move towards that which it knows and loves. 
That is why there is so great a need for information, for a candid 
and realistic understanding of the religious situation as it is. 
From the beginning, the Church Unity Octave has included in 
its intentions the countless millions who do not even bear the 
name of Christian. Its prayer is commensurate with that of Christ 
and his Church, namely ‘that they all may be one’. The unity we 
pray for is infinitely more than a local reconciliation of those in 
our own country who have been separated from the centre of 
Catholic unity, though naturally enough their problem is nearer 
to us and so commands a more immediate interest. In this 
number of BLACKFRIARS an attempt is made to see the true 
dimensions of the ideal for which we pray, and hence the Jews 
and Islam must be part of the picture. At a time when the Middle 
East is aflame with the passions of political conflict, the religious 
allegiances which still lie at their root can scarcely be ignored. 
And the Christian prayer for peace is a prayer for unity no less. 
That it seems so far beyond likely human achievement can never 
be a reason for despair, if, at least, the Gospel is accepted in its 
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COMMENTARY 3 
imperative strength. In the meantime there remains the need for 


knowledge, for recognizing peoples and their beliefs as they truly 


are and not as propaganda has so often made them appear. 


Rusinc Costs. It is only absolute necessity that compels us, 
with this number, to increase the price of BLACKFRIARS. When so 
many reviews with a much longer history than ours are finding 
the struggle to exist an impossible task, we are most grateful for 
the continuing support of our readers. 1957 is not likely to be 
an easy year for anyone, but we believe that the need was never 
so great for a review that seeks to interpret the abiding principles 
that should govern a Christian judgment on the world in which 
we live. That is a high ambition, but it is one for which this 
review exists. In wishing all our readers all possible blessings in 
the New Year we have no hesitation in asking them to go on 
giving us the help of their interest and recommendation, without 
which we could not continue. It is hoped during this year to 
arrange further meetings of contributors and subscribers to 
BLacKrRriaRs. In the past few years we have found that this is an 
excellent way of stimulating support as well as the constructive 
criticism which any review must always want to provoke. The 
Editor will always be glad to hear of any suggestions for promot- 
ing local interest in BLACKFRIARS in this way. 





BLACKFRIARS 


OLD PRIEST AND NEW PRESBYTER! 


Henry ST JOHN, 0.P. 


T= book of this name by Professor Norman Sykes is a 


learned exposition, as impartial in the circumstances as 
it could well be, of the mind of the Church of England 
upon the problem of the Church’s ministry. It examines the way 
the originating formularies of Anglicanism concerning the nature 
and necessity of episcopal rule have been understood and acted 
upon during the course of Anglican history. Professor Sykes’s 
conclusion, after reviewing the relevant evidence, may be 
summed up in his own words: 
‘The Church of England has never set forth any theological or 
doctrinal theory of episcopacy, but in its Articles, the Preface 
to the Ordinal and the writings of its representative divines 
has contented itself with a historical statement of its intention 
to continue the three-fold ministry on the ground of its 
tradition in the Church since the Apostolic age’ (page 244). 
The way in which this historical statement has been understood 
and acted upon by the Church of England from the first, traced 
out by Professor Sykes, can also be summed up in a passage which 
he quotes from the conclusion of Bishop Lightfoot’s essay, “The 
Christian Ministry’: 
‘If the preceding investigation be substantially correct the 
threefold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction; and 
short of an express statement we can possess no better assurance 
of a Divine appointment or at least of a Divine Sanction. If 
the facts do not allow us to unchurch other Christian com- 
munities differently organized, they may at least justify our 
jealous adhesion to a polity derived from this source.’2 
This may be not unfairly described as the essential Anglican 
position, and it was almost exclusively such at least up to the 
beginning of the Tractarian movement, which based itself upon 
a view of Apostolic succession that certainly did unchurch non- 
1 Old -—* and New Presbyter. By Norman Sykes, F.B.A. (Cambridge University Press; 
hana 7” By Anthony A. Stephenson, s.j. (Burns and Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention. By Francis Clark, s.j. (Longmans; 25s.) 
2 Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, page 187. 
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episcopal communities in a way more decisive than any section 
of Anglicanism had hitherto done. The reason for this was that 
the Tractarians exalted tradition to a higher, more definitive 
function in the interpretation of the biblical revelation than had 
previously been accorded to it. Divinely revealed truth, rather 
than scientifically attained evidence of historical fact, was for them 
the basis upon which episcopacy was accepted. 

Professor Sykes writes with evident disapprobation of what he 
stigmatizes as the anti-historical temper of the dominant tendency 
in some contemporary schools of Anglican theology. This 
temper he characterizes as offended by the intrinsic limitations 
attaching to historical evidence where ‘probability is the very 
guide of life’, and as seeking to dispel historical incertitude by 
dogmatic presupposition. He refers to the unproven premise of 
the primitive wholeness of Catholicism assumed by the authors 
of Catholicity,3 and speaks of it as the maxim put forward at the 
outset by which to fill the gaps in the historical evidence, and to 
read back into the apostolic and sub-apostolic ages the settled 
rules of later epochs.4 

To Catholics this is as if one were to talk of the unproven 
premise of faith in Christ’s resurrection being put forward to fill 
in the gaps in the historical evidence supplied by the New Testa- 
ment. For us the ‘primitive wholeness’ of Catholicism is another 
name for the Church, Catholic and Roman; what the former 
was in the apostolic and sub-apostolic age the latter is today; 
between them there is a visible, substantial continuity and identity. 
Whatever was embraced by and emerged from that primitive 
wholeness, and has come by a Spirit-guided conviction to be 
realized as Christ’s ordinance, is an object of faith, as is the 
Church which embraces and has proclaimed it as such. Scientific 
history and criticism may well confirm this faith and corroborate 
it; but the faith itself, though dependent upon fact, in the sense 
that both fact and its meaning are contained in what is revealed, 
is not dependent upon the establishment of fact by evidence. 
The scholar may and should pursue his research therefore without 
anxiety, since he believes that no truly established verdict of 
history can ever contradict what the Church presents to us as 


3 ‘The Anglo-Catholic Report to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Conflict of 
Christian Traditions in the West.’ (Dacre Press, 1947, pages 11-17.) 
4 Page 243. 
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divinely revealed. Both are true, each in its own order, and since 
all truth is from God both are his truth. But revelation is the 
fullness of truth, the truths of history are partial and fragmentary, 
full of gaps and ambiguities as yet unbridged and unsolved. 
Even Manning’s not entirely discreet axiom concerning the 
infallibility definition, ‘the dogma must conquer history’, 
misleading when quoted in isolation, was in fact no more than an 
expression of the relationship of these two orders of truth. 

It was faith in this sense that prompted the Tractarian appeal 
to antiquity. Yet, as Newman came to see, that appeal was 
inadequate of itself as a basis for such faith. Unless the unity of 
the Church is—and it must be—analogous to that of a living 
organism, unless its inner life is maintained, consistent with 
itself at every stage, by a visible organic structure, undivided and 
indivisible, it can possess no ultimate and absolute criterion of 
truth. Apart from this organic unity the Church can have no 
single mind and voice to judge and proclaim as genuine its 
developing insights into the revelation committed to its care. 
The alternative to this position, as Anglo-Catholics today are 
coming to see with increasing clearness, is a belief in revelation 
based, not on God’s Word infallibly interpreted by his Church, 
but upon God’s Word written in Scripture, and in the last resort 
decisively judged by reasoning and scientific criticism. Granted 
the necessity, in the understanding of revealed truth, of critical 
research and theological thought upon it, by the ordinary modes 
of human reasoning and judgment, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; granted too the complementary function of the 
lex orandi under the same guidance, constantly at work in the 
minds of the faithful, deepening there the insight of the Church 
into the meaning and bearing upon human life of the Faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints, a choice of alternatives is inevitably 
encountered. Where does the final judgment lie in assessing 
genuine and authentic development? In a divinely guaranteed 
authority or in the ordinary working of human reason? There is 
no via media. 

This was the decisive question, as he came within sight of his 
goal after almost a lifetime of pondering this issue, of one who 
recently followed in the steps of Cardinal Newman: 

‘The evidence for episcopacy has as much or as little support 
in Scripture and tradition as has the Papacy. Looked at from a 
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OLD PRIEST AND NEW PRESBYTER 7 


strictly objective standpoint both the doctrine of the Apostolic 
succession and the doctrinal claims of the Apostolic see are 
in the same category; they can only be justified and insisted 
upon iv: accordance with presuppositions concerning the nature 
-of the Church and her ministry. And this is not a historical 
judgment so much as a theological and philosophical one. 

The weighing up of evidence, the careful scrutinizing of 

documents and all such like methods of research cannot in the 

nature of the case determine the issue.’5 

Readers of Old Priest and New Presbyter will find in it much 
that is relevant to an understanding of the question of Anglican 
Orders dealt with in the two books by Father Anthony Stephen- 
son and Father Francis Clark. If the merits of this question are to 
be properly assessed the most important thing to decide is what 
the Catholic Church and the Church of England mean respectively 
by ‘bishop’ and ‘priest’, and what is the specific purpose of each 
when they set about the task of making them. The answer lies 
in the difference between the instruments (rites) that the two 
Churches make use of for this purpose. That a priest is ordained. 
for several different purposes stands out clearly in the Roman 
Pontifical, but it is made equally clear that the primary and in a 
sense the over-riding purpose is that he may offer sacrifice. 
The Anglican Ordinal, however, which was substituted for the 
Pontifical at the Reformation (1552), while it kept most of the 
subsidiary purposes, excluded this idea altogether. Moreover, 
not only was the idea of sacrifice eliminated from the new 
Ordinal, but it was excluded also, in any sense unequivocally that 
of the Catholic Church, from the new ‘Lord’s Supper’ which was 
ordered to replace the Mass. Thus the purpose of the Pontifical, 
as an instrument for ordaining, was above all to make sacrificing 
priests; the purpose of the Ordinal, as the instrument substituted 
for it, was to confer a priesthood from which this idea of sacrifice 
had been excluded. 

It is sometimes said by Anglican theologians that the nature of 
sacrifice was widely misunderstood in the later middle ages and 
that erroneous and perverted teaching, which fostered the notion 
that the Mass was in some way independent of Calvary, was 
widely current too; the Reformers, it is claimed, were justified 


5 Spiritual Authority in the Church of England. By E. C. Rich. (Longmans 1953.) Chapter X, 
page 194. 
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therefore in their exclusions, the motive of which was not to deny 
the sacrifice of the Mass but to push the idea of it into the back- 
ground of men’s minds in order to give greater prominence to 
other aspects of the sacred ministry. There is probably an element 
of truth in these contentions; the motive alleged may too have 
been in the minds of some of the more moderate Reformers who 
joined in the Reformation and worked with it. But the reforming 
movement, even in England, went very much further than this 
and attacked the Mass at its very roots in the theology of the 
Church, as it is set forth in St Thomas, and was later defined at 
the Council of Trent. 

Cranmer can hardly be denied the title of leader and architect, 
in England, of the new doctrines which replaced the classical 
theology of the Church, and had substantial repercussions in new 
conceptions of the ministry and the sacraments. The result of 
these doctrines has been that, to put it at its highest, the Church 
of England, as Professor Sykes testifies, has never set forth any 
theological or doctrinal theory of episcopacy and, in consequence, 
of priesthood. It has adopted the threefold ministry as an institu- 
tion, in some sense apostolic in origin, without attaching any 
one particular significance to it, least of all a sacrificial significance. 
The purpose embodied in the sacramental forms in the Ordinal 
therefore is necessarily a least common denominator purpose, 
which can effectively include only what is the unequivocal mind 
of the Church of England as a whole, and must exclude every- 
thing that is sectional only in it or absent altogether. The element 
of sacrifice, integral to the Catholic notion of priesthood, can 
find no place therefore in this purpose and is excluded from the 
signification of the sacramental forms. The personal ministerial 
intention of an Anglican bishop might, and nowadays no doubt 
often does, include this essential element but its effectiveness is 
nullified by the exclusion implicit in the form he uses. 

Ultimately this is, of course, a question of the nature and 
authority of the Church. Looked at from within the Catholic 
Church the status of Anglican Orders appears very different 
from their status as viewed from within the Church of England. 
For Anglicans, unless indeed they are Papalists, the Church of 


England is a national, autonomous Church, with power, subject | 


in England to Parliament, legitimately to alter its own rites and 
ceremonies, and to decide upon its own doctrines in conformity 
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OLD PRIEST AND NEW PRESBYTER 9 


with Scripture and the primitive Church. For them Cranmer, his 
associates and successors were and are bishops and priests invested 
with the full authority of the Catholic Church, as they conceive 
it. For us, the Church of England is in schism, having revolted 
from the true Church and its authority. It has set up its rites, 
ceremonies and specific doctrines in rebellion against that 
authority. Its intentions and purposes, embodied in its formu- 
laries, are by definition its own, and in certain important respects 
therefore opposed to and in defiance of those of the true Church. 

This is the crucial point in the Bull Apostolicae Curae. It is what 
the Reformers did by their changes that is decisive; what, as 
individuals, they intended to do is important only in relation to 
what they actually accomplished. Father Anthony Stephenson’s 
book brings out this crucial point with force and clarity in the 
five essays which appeared in The Month in 1955 and 1956 and 
are here republished, together with a courteous reply from Dr 
Mascall, and two interesting Appendices: a letter and an article to 
the Catholic Press contributed by Mr Walton Hannah and Mr 
Hugh Ross Williamson before their submission. 

While Father Stephenson keeps almost exclusively to the 
central argument of Apostolicae Curae, that from the insufficiency 
of the forms, Father Francis Clark, as the title of his book indi- 
cates, is mainly occupied with the elucidation of the second and 
subsidiary argument of the Bull, that from defect of intention. 
He has however one chapter, the ninth, which is a most clear 
and comprehensive explanation of the central argument. The rest 
of the book is a well written and ably argued treatise, extremely 
well documented, on the subsidiary question of the meaning 
in this context of defect of intention. Only those who have some 
acquaintance with the scholastic analysis of sacramental intention 
are likely to follow and appreciate its intricacies. 

What and whose intention is under discussion in this small 
section near the end of Apostolicae Curae is a question about which 
there has been and is considerable difference of opinion among 
Catholic and Anglican theologians. Father Clark states and 
examines no less than seven theories, some of them mutually 
exclusive, disentangles these with skill and disposes of all but one 
by a clear analysis of their weaknesses. He adopts, in an exclusive 
sense, the theory that the intention spoken of in the Bull is to be 
identified with the internal intention of the minister in the strict 
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theological sense. This theory is based upon the principle of 
positive exclusion, namely that by choosing to use the new 
Ordinal in preference to the Pontifical the early Reformers, 
and in particular Archbishop Parker’s consecrators, manifested a 
personal ministerial intention to exclude or not confer an element 
in the sacrament which in fact belongs to its very substance. In 
so doing they cancelled, as it were, their presumed more general 
intention of doing what (to their minds) Christ instituted and his 
Church teaches. 

Father Clark certainly makes a very strong case indeed for his 
view that this is the ‘intention’ with which Apostolicae Curae is 
concerned. He shows that Cardinal Gasparri held the principle 
of positive exclusion in ministerial intention to be decisive in 
invalidating not only the Sacrament of matrimony but any 
sacrament, and that he applied this principle specifically to the 
case of Anglican Orders. Owing chiefly to his authority as a 
canonist this view was before the eyes of the theologians in 
Rome at the time when the discussions, which preceded the 
publication of the Bull, were at their height. Moreover it best 
fits the actual wording of the Bull, and has behind it a great 
weight of theological and canonical authority. 

There seem to me however to be two weaknesses in Father 
Clark’s presentation of this case. As the Abbot of Downside 
suggested, in his Tablet review, it is very difficult to establish with 
historical certainty that Barlow’s intention and that of his assistants 
at the consecration of Parker was one of positive exclusion. It 
might, for instance, have been one of sheer obedience to Royal 
authority, without further reference, in intention, to the purpose 
with which they were acting. The Queen’s authority was for 
them the supreme authority in religion under Christ. Their own 
personal opinion may well have been that consecrating was 
simply one way of confirming an act of that supreme authority, 
and that in consequence the beliefs they held about episcopacy 
and priesthood may have been no more than concomitant error, 
while their sole intention was to carry out under Christ the royal 
appointment of the godly Prince; to do, that is, what the law of 
Christ commands. 

The other weakness of Father Clark’s exposition, as I see it, 
is that he takes too much for granted his reader’s understanding 
of the principle of positive exclusion. An obvious prima facie 
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objection to it is the argument that it is impossible for an act of 
the will, such as intention is, to exclude or will not to confer a 
non-existent. For Barlow and the Reformers in general the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrificial element in the Christian 
priesthood had no existence as a reality but were in fact blas- 
phemous notions. How therefore could they will positively to 
exclude them? Surely any such notion must remain concomitant 
error in the mind, incapable of affecting the action of the will. 
The answer to this objection lies in the distinction between the 
idea of the sacrificial element in the priesthood and its reality. 
The first they could, and presumably did, exclude by an act of the 
will, the second they could not. Morcover, they manifested the 
intention of excluding the idea of sacrifice by choosing to use 
the Ordinal from which it had in fact been excluded. It would 
have added to the clarity of Father Clark’s elucidation if this 
somewhat intricate, but to me, at least, clarifying distinction, 
had been included in his explanation. These however are small 
blemishes in a very able and thorough examination of the 
principles of Apostolicae Curae which, if it is not quite the last 
word upon the subject, would seem to come very near to being 
so. 

It is both difficult and distasteful to deal with a question so 
very personal to Anglicans as the validity of their sacraments 
arid orders. Both Father Stephenson and Father Clark have 
done a necessary work with charity and discrimination. If unity 
in faith were one day to be attained by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and all Christians were ever to find themselves prepared 
to accept the divine authority which the Catholic Church alone 
mediates to the world, then the substitution of validity for 
invalidity in orders and sacraments would present no difficulty; 
till that basic unity is arrived at no such lesser agreement is 
possible. It is as well to remind ourselves, in the meanwhile, 
that validity is a guarantee of the bestowal of grace through 
appointed channels or means, and though it is closely associated 
with authority in the hands of men, its loss or destruction does 
not limit God’s power freely to bestow his saving grace upon 
those who through no fault of their own are without this gracious 
guarantee. 
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YOUR JEWISH NEIGHBOUR! 
CHARLES SOLOMON 


INCE I am myself a Jew and the nature of my work 

constantly involves me in the activities of the Jewish 

people, I had supposed that the preparation of this paper 
would occasion me very little trouble. But the more I have 
considered the matter the more I have been forced to the—perhaps 
salutary—conclusion that really I know very little indeed about 
my own people. 

In the first place we have to ask ourselves the apparently simple 
but perhaps insoluble question: what is a Jew? It has been truly 
remarked that a Jew is very easy to recognize and very hard to 
define. 

There are, of course, definitions, but none that seem to me 
very satisfactory. According to Jewish religious law, a Jew 
(other than a proselyte) is the child of a Jewish mother—the faith 
of the father is not an essential factor. The test is, of course, 
logically indefensible, since we are bound to ask what made the 
mother Jewish, and to reply that she in turn was the daughter 
of a Jewish mother who derived her Jewishness from her mother, 
and so on for ever. We are thus landed in one of those infinite 
regressions that bedevil all logical argument. The same objection 
—together with a host of other objections—applied to Hitler’s 
Nuremberg laws, according to which a Jew was a person, what- 
ever his or her faith, who had one or more Jewish grandparents. 
That grandparent presumably was Jewish by reason of having 
the same stain on his or her escutcheon, and so on ad infinitum 
and ad nauseam. 

The question, what is a Jew, has arisen from time to time in 
English law when it has become necessary to interpret penalty 
clauses in wills, such as bequests conditional on the legatee’s 
marrying or not marrying a Jew. Although English courts are 
not as a rule favourably disposed to restrictive clauses relating to 
marriage, some of these testamentary documents have been held 
valid. It is doubtful whether any court has been able to decide 


1 The text of a lecture given at a study week-end at Spode House on ‘The Jews and 
Ourselves’. The author is Assistant Editor of The Jewish Chronicle. 
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YOUR JEWISH NEIGHBOUR 13 


once and for all what is a Jew; but the general opinion—to my 
mird an extremely sensible one—seems to be that a Jew is ‘one 
who when asked if he is a Jew says “‘yes”’ ’. I find this definition 
the more satisfactory since it is one that definitely and unequi- 
vocally includes me within its scope. 

If it is difficult to say what the Jews are, it is easy enough to 
say what they are not. Certainly they are not a ‘race’; if there 
ever was a homogeneous Jewish racial group the stock has become 
inextricably mingled since the dispersion with Mongols, Nordics, 
Mediterraneans, Chinese, Arabs, Africans and many other 
peoples. They are not a nationality, since a nation is a political 
entity normally with a geographical basis. They are something 
more than a religion pure and simple, since they differ in their 
beliefs even more than Christians do and yet feel themselves to 
be members of the same community. One may, I suppose, safely 
call them a ‘people’; but really this amounts to little more than 
saying that Jews are Jews. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory solution is to describe Jewry, 
as Dr James Parkes does, as a ‘civilization, having its roots in 
the experience of the Jews in Palestine, and owing its survival 
to the nature of rabbinic Judaism’—that it to say, the Oral Law. 
‘And of no civilization’, he goes on to say, ‘is it possible to draw 
such clear-cut frontiers that we can say that this man is just 
outside those frontiers and that man is just within them.’ 

If we reject, as we must, the egregious ‘racial’ theory, it is 
pertinent to ask why, in that case, we can recognize a Jew by 
his appearance alone. The answer, of course, is that as a rule we 
cannot do anything of the sort. Very often Englishmen can 
recognize English Jews, Poles can detect Polish Jews. But whether 
an Englishman would instantly observe the Jewishness of a Greek 
Jew I venture to doubt. It is by his aroma of ‘foreignness’ that 
a Jew is generally recognized; and since the Greek is a foreigner 
anyway I am not at all sure that the nuances differentiating the 
Greek Jew from the Greek Christian would be apparent to us. 

Not all Jews are swarthy and not all of them have big noses. 
Indeed, even those Jews whom we do recognize would probably 
preserve their anonymity if they would keep their mouths shut 
and their hands still. They have a slightly sing-song intonation 
(like the Welsh) and a tendency to gesticulate (like the French). 
But these things, be it noted, are not ‘racial’ but social charac- 
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teristics, and they vary, too, according to the ‘class’ of the in- 
dividual. Certainly in English upper and middle-class Jewish 
society ‘to act Jewish’ is definitely non-U. 

The history of the Jews of England (and it is only with English 
Jews that Iam concerned here) dates back, of course, very much 
further than the three hundred years since their so-called re- 
admission under Cromwell. There was a Jewish community in 
Norman England nearly nine hundred years ago, which continued 
until the expulsion of 1290. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that for some 
three hundred and fifty years there were no Jews in England. 
Individuals made their entry into the country, and during the 
sixteenth century there were small secret Jewish communities 
from Antwerp, who had fled thither from Spain and Portugal. 
The ‘re-admission’ under Cromwell, therefore, amounted to 
no more than a recognition of the fact that there was in the 
statute book no law which made it impossible for Jews to reside 
in the country. 

So far as is known, the Jews did not receive from Cromwell 
any formal document permitting them to remain in the country 
and practise their religion; it was merely tacitly understood that 
so long as they remained inconspicuous they would not be unduly 
interfered with. But the fact that no formal legislation was passed 
proved a blessing in disguise, since there was no law of the 
Protector which Charles II might have felt compelled to repeal 
after the Restoration. 

Thus Jews of the seventeenth century had to discover step by 
step what were and what were not their privileges. It was not 
until 1682 that it was ruled that the religion of a Jewish plaintiff 
was no bar to his bringing an action. 

In the early days of the resettlement the majority of the Jews 
in England were Sephardim—those who had originally come from 
Spain and Portugal. It was only towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century that large numbers of Polish Jews (Ashkenazim) 
began to arrive, driven out by the persecutions of the Cossack 
leader Chmielnitzki, and in later years, of course, these were 
followed by thousands of refugees from persecution in other 
parts of Europe, including Russia and, in later years, Germany. 
In the early days of the resettlement the Sephardim were the 
unchallenged aristocracy of Anglo-Jewry, even when they began 
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to be outnumbered by the Ashkenazim. To-day they are numeri- 
cally unimportant, although some aura of past grandeur still 
attaches to them. But ‘all except their sun has set’. (Incidentally, 
I am an Ashkenazi.) 

Although Sephardim and Ashkenazim regard themselves as 
members of the Anglo-Jewish community, there are still differ- 
ences in their religious ritual and organization. All Ashkenazim 
are under the leadership of the Chief Rabbi (Dr Brodie), whose 
authority extends also to the Jewries of the British Common- 
wealth, while the Sephardim submit to the religious guidance of 
the Haham (Dr Gaon). The Beth Din, over which the Chief 
Rabbi presides, is British Jewry’s final arbiter in all matters of 
ecclesiastical law; the United Synagogue, which to a great extent 
finances the Chief Rabbinate, consists of some seventy or eighty 
synagogues, and plays a large part in charitable and educational 
as well as synagogal affairs. There are in addition other orthodox 
synagogues (in particular the London Federation of Synagogues) 
which do not accept the authority of the Chief Rabbi. The status 
of both the Beth Din and the United Synagogue have been 
recognized by the British Parliament. 

There are separatist bodies of Jews, rapidly growing in numbers 
and in importance, which are loosely combined in the movement 
for Reform and Progressive Judaism. 

So far as secular Jewish bodies are concerned, much the most 
important is the Board of Deputies, formed nearly two hundred 
years ago. Its members are elected from synagogues and other 
communal bodies, and include Sephardim and Ashkenazim, 
orthodox and non-orthodox. The Board is recognized by Parlia- 
ment as the representative body of Anglo-Jewry, and has on 
many occasions made representations to the Government on 
matters affecting Jews in this and in other countries. In charitable 
affairs the chief co-ordinating body is the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. 

At the beginning of this paper I mentioned the extraordinary 
difficulty of defining a Jew. From this it follows that it is almost 
impossible to say how many Jews there are in Britain. The 
British census-taker poses no questions about the religious 
affiliations of the citizens with whom he is dealing; and an 
unofficial census of Jews would entail insuperable difficulties, 
technical as well as financial. 
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Attempts have been made by various methods of ‘sampling’ ; 
and the consensus of opinion is that there are in Britain today 
something under half-a-million Jews. It is, I know, difficult to 
accept this figure; you are probably tempted to think (as I some- 
times do) that you number more than that among your personal 
acquaintances. 

One method that has been used is to count the number of 
interments in Jewish cemeteries, on the theory that any Jew, 
however negligent in his religious duties, will wish to be buried 
according to the traditional rites. The assumption seems to me 
doubtful; and it is, of course, also dependent on the supposition 
that the Jewish mortality rate is equivalent to that prevalent among 
non-Jews. Not only is there no warrant for this, but such facts as 
we have seem to be against it. Another method—probably no 
more and no less reliable—is to discover how many pupils are 
absent from school on the Day of Atonement, on which certainly 
very few Jewish parents would allow their children to attend 
school. All this produces evidence of a kind, no doubt, but 
evidence from which I personally should be sorry to draw 
deductions of any importance at all. 

However, I do not think the figure can be far wrong, my own 
estimate being based on the weekly sales of the Jewish Chronicle. 
I think my method is at least as reliable as that of the statisticians! 

There can, I think be little doubt that Anglo-Jewry is to-day 
a dying community. For this there are a number of reasons, 
various but to some extent interdependent. It is, in the first place, 
physically a dying community. The Jews of this country are not 
prolific, and children are not born in sufficient numbers to main- 
tain the population. This is no very new phenomenon; but it 
has in the past been compensated for by the immigration of 
persecuted Jews in Europe who have sought refuge in this 
country—in many cases with great benefit to themselves and 
the country alike. Now Continental Jewry has been destroyed; 
and the relatively few Jews who do wish to emigrate are likely 
to choose either Israel or America as their goal. 

Spiritually, too, I think Anglo-Jewry must be regarded as a 
dying community. This is one specialized case of what seems to 
me a general (if temporary) waning in the influence of religion, 
and it also has specific features to which I shall return in a minute. 
For though paradoxical it is, I think, universally true that religions 
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flourish best under persecution. It may be that the fleshpots of 
Egypt were a greater danger to Israel than the whips of the 
oppressor. 

Statisticians (working on what, I must add, seem to me rather 
inadequate data) have estimated the birth-rate among Jews in 
this country at 11.6 per thousand as compared with a general 
birth-rate of 18.6 per thousand. Since the British are constantly 
being warned of the imminent danger of extinction because of a 
falling birth-rate, the seriousness of the threat facing Anglo- 
Jewry hardly needs stressing. 

It may seem strange that a people divinely commanded to be 
fruitful and multiply should have become relatively sterile; and 
it is unlikely that this can be attributed to any one cause. It 
is, however, worth remembering that the Jews of this country 
are, by and large, fairly prosperous, and that the size of families 
generally varies in inverse proportion to the bread-winner’s 
income. Then again, the Jews—even in Israel—tend to be an 
urban people, and it is almost invariably true that families in 
rural communities incline to be larger than in the cities. All 
over the country the average number of children in a Jewish 
family is less than two—so that even on the assumption that all 
Jews marry and that none die before marriageable age, there can 
still be no ‘natural increase’. Furthermore, the Jewish death-rate 
is calculated at 13.2 per thousand as compared with a general 
death-rate of 12 per thousand. 

Certainly all this presents a dismal picture; but I do not think 
we need despair. In the first place I have had sufficient experience 
of statistics to feel a profound distrust for them. And in the second 
place it is well to recall that populations, like evolution, proceed, 
not in a steady and inevitable progress, but by leaps and bounds 
alternating with periods of retrogression. I do not believe that 
the seed of Abraham and Isaac has become infertile. My grand- 
father had twelve children, my father four, I have two. But here, 
I maintain, the law of diminishing returns does not necessarily 
apply. It is not inevitable that my son will have only one child. 
I know of no reason why he should not beat my grandfather’s 
record. 

But while declining to envisage very seriously the physical 
extinction of Anglo-Jewry, it seems to me that there is a definite 
and indeed almost imminent danger of their disappearance as 
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Jews. For the climate of this country—not because of antisemitism 
but rather because of the absence of antisemitism—is unfavourable 
to Jewish survival. When to proclaim oneself a Jew may mean 
hardship, danger, even death, the indomitable spirit of man—or 
perhaps his sheer obstinacy—asserts itself. Just as fear stimulates 
the adrenal glands to permit us to cope with the causes of fear, 
so religious persecution stimulates a community to cohere in 
defence of its faith. But when to be a Jew is merely inconvenient, 
it is difficult to attain this mood of high resolve. 

Probably few people outside the Jewish community realize 
how extremely inconvenient it is to be a Jew—at least, an ortho- 
dox Jew—in England today. For it must not be forgotten that 
Judaism is not a mere collection of dogmas but a way of life. It 
is not merely a matter of going to synagogue on Saturday instead 
of going to church on Sunday—although even there, of course, 
the loss of Saturday as a working day may be a heavy sacrifice. 
There are so many observances and rites that distinguish the Jew 
from the non-Jew, that mark him out as “different’—a misfit. 
The general population find him indigestible and have a desire 
(even though it be not wholly conscious) to eliminate him. And 
the Jew in his turn develops a defence mechanism; he will become 
over-humble, or arrogant, or both. 

Nobody would wish to see a return to the life of the ghetto: 
yet it may be that for the Jew it was in some respects a healthier 
life. Though the Goyim might regard the Jew as an alien, in the 
ghetto he was a native; and life, however hard it might be, was 
organized on a Jewish basis. He did not have to look for a kosher 
butcher; there was no other kind of butcher. He lost no trade by 
closing his shop on the Sabbath; all shops were closed. 

To come to material things, to be an orthodox Jew in England 
today is a very costly matter. It may, indeed, be economically 
ruinous. The orthodox Jew who is looking for a job will have to 
explain to his prospective employer that he will require to be 
free from work every Saturday and to leave early on Fridays 
during the winter months; that he will have to be excused on 
about ten other days for the principal Holy Days; and that 
should one of his parents die he will be absent from work through- 
out the week of mourning. One cannot blame the Christian 
employer who is not prepared to accede to all these demands; 
so that when a vacancy is advertised with the addendum ‘No 
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Jews need apply’, this is not invariably to be attributed to crude 
antisemitism. 

The Jew must buy specially killed meat, which costs him more. 
He must have clothing free from any mixture of linen and wool 
and this costs him more. He must have three sets of crockery 
and cooking utensils—one for meat dishes, one for milk products, 
and one for the Passover when he eats unleavened bread. On top 
of his civic duty to support general charity, he must finance the 
specifically Jewish charities, as well as giving money for Israel. 

But having overcome these financial difficulties he is faced 
with a series of far more frustrating barriers in his social life. 
He is uneasily conscious of the likelihood of giving offence. He 
must refuse well-meant offers of hospitality because of the dietary 
laws; he must decline social engagements that will involve him 
in travelling on the Sabbath; if he is interested in sport he will 
find that practically all the events of major importance take place 
on the one day of the week when he cannot possibly attend them. 
In short, the orthodox Jew does not fit comfortably into English 
life; he is, in both senses of the term, a “foreign body’, and he is 
not easily assimilated. 

In theory it may be that assimilation is possible; in practice 
it is not so, except at the cost of diluting or weakening Judaism. 
The Jewish boy who attends an English school will probably be 
excused attendance at New Testament classes; but English litera- 
ture is permeated with the teachings of Christianity. You may 
bar the New Testament from your home; but your boy, if he 
is to be educated at all, must read Shakespeare, Chaucer, Bunyan. 
If he is to know anything about English history he can do so only 
against the background of religion. It is not enough to know of 
Henry VIII that he had six wives. 

Of course it is possible to study other religions while retaining 
one’s own faith unimpaired: but to do so would, I think, require 
very great strength of mind if the religion studied were that of 
the majority and the student of a minority faith. One may study 
Hinduism objectively in Balham; it might be dangerous to do 
so in Benares. 

In any case, the orthodox Jewish boy will have little time to 
assimilate. He must learn Hebrew, and if—as many are—he 
is a first-generation Englishman, he probably speaks Yiddish at 
home. He must study the Torah—in itself a lifetime’s work. He 
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must know, too, something of Hebrew and Yiddish secular 
literature. It is but rarely that such a boy can hope to acquire the 
English cultural background of the better products of our older 
universities. 

Those Jews—members of the Liberal and Reform movements 
—who have attempted with some success to integrate themselves 
into English life have done so, I believe, at the cost of their Judaism. 
They protest—perhaps a little shrilly—that they have retained 
all that is essential in the religion, having discarded only outworn 
ceremonies and formalities. Apart from the fact that there is no 
objective test by which we may know that a ceremonial is out- 
worn, this is dangerous doctrine. The existence of a faith without 
ritual is perhaps conceivable; but it doesn’t work in practice. 
Ritual without faith is meaningless; but without ritual faith is 
hard put to it to survive. 

The objection to Progressive Judaism is not that it is progressive 
but that it is a diminution of religion. It is orthodox Judaism shorn 
of its inconveniences. And it haa—from my point of view—the 
added objection that it is so often a step towards conversion. 

Since the Jews in this country represent only about one per 
cent of the population, the Jew of marriageable age finds his 
choice much restricted; and apart from that, if he has integrated 
himself into English culture he is likely to be tempted to seek an 
‘English’ (i.e., non-Jewish) partner. Mixed marriages are to-day 
very common—it has been suggested that they account for 
something like one-sixth of all Jewish marriages—and in nearly 
every case this means a defection from Judaism. If the mother is 
non-Jewish, then the children are automatically not Jews. But 
in the case of marriage between a Christian man and a Jewish 
woman (when the children, according to Jewish law, are Jews) 
it is obvious that the pressure of the society in which they live 
is likely to attract them to the dominant faith. 

Another factor that has affected Anglo-Jewry both directly and 
indirectly is the establishment of the State of Israel. I must confess 
I find it rather difficult to understand how the Diaspora Jew 
to-day can repeat the time-honoured prayer ‘Next year in Jeru- 
salem’ when, if he is sincere, all he has to do is to board plane 
or ship and go there. Authorities as diverse as Arthur Koestler 
and David Ben-Gurion have maintained (to the vast annoyance 


of most English Jews) that the Jew is to-day faced with the 
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inescapable alternative of settling in Israel or abandoning Judaism. 
If that be true—and I think it is—then indeed Anglo-Jewry is 
doomed. Those who do not go to Israel will be absorbed by 
Christianity—an outcome which perhaps you will regard as 
desirable but which I, for obvious reasons, deplore. 

And yet, I am not sure that you will regard the disappearance 
of Jews and Judaism as a wholly desirable consummation. If you 
think it worth while to study Jews and Judaism, your interest 
must, I think, be anthropological rather than archaeological. You 
do not regard Jews as fossilized survivors of a primitive people 
but as followers of one of the world’s great religions, which 
you respect if you do not wholly accept. 

Certainly I believe that were Jewry to disappear, the world, 
and particularly the world of the spirit, would have lost a vital 


constituent. 
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MUHAMMAD AT MEDINA 


NORMAN DANIEL 


[= book! is intended to be read both by the specialist 


and by the more enterprising general reader. From the 
point of view of the specialist it reviews and makes new 
use of familiar material and also exploits the field of social 
anthropology in an experimental way. At the same time it is 
written clearly and readably and, together with the same author’s 
Muhammad at Mecca, constitutes a very full guide both to the life 
of Muhammad and to his social, political and religious back- 
ground, for any reader who is already interested in, or is at least 
not put off by, themes and settings outside the European tradition. 
In Muhammad at Mecca Dr Watt presented the prophetic 
call as a response to the individualism of the tribal system in 
decay. In his new book he shows himself particularly aware of 
two aspects of the Prophet’s reforms: of the individualistic trend 
of the legislation, and of the institution of the religious com- 
munity. It is the sense of this community which has always been 
so characteristic of Islam, and this aspect appears especially clearly 
in the chapters on the “Unifying of the Arabs’ and on the “Charac- 
ter of the Islamic State’. Dr Watt expressly sees the whole of 
Muhammad’s work as a ‘building on religious foundations’, 
equally when it is political, social or economic. The early unifying 
of the tribes under Muhammad prefigures and leads onwards to 
the later unity of the Islamic world under the Caliphs. The 
section on the character of the ummah is one of very great interest. 
The community (ummah) to which a prophet is sent, and which 
may reject him, develops as the Qur’anic revelation continues 
into the ummah which is itself the religious community. In this 
aspect we see clearly how false it is to overstress the apparent 
contrast between the prophetic period at Mecca and the legis- 
lative period at Medina which has been a commonplace of 
Christian criticism. Thus, for example, instructions and regula- 
tions for the spending of money, whether booty of war, voluntary 
offerings, or tax enforced by religion or negotiated by treaty, 
always envisage similar groups of beneficiaries, the poor, the 
1 Muhammad at Medina. By W. Montgomery Watt. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 42s.) 
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orphans, the strangers. There is ‘an impressive witness to the 
continuity of the Qur’anic message’; from the first, there had 
been insistence on generosity, the denunciation of niggardliness 
as leading to Hell. At the same time expenditure on affairs of 
state was also ‘in the way of God’, since the State was a theocracy. 
A religious act such as the Worship was essentially communal; 
a social act, such as the payment of legal alms (zakat), was essen- 
tially religious and ‘took up into itself old Semitic ideas of 
sacrifice’. The communal aspect of the religious institutions of 
Islam, and particularly of the five pillars, is seen to date from the 
earliest days. 

What is most characteristic of the author’s treatment is his 
insistence on the combination of individualism and communalism 
in the new religious system. This is especially evident in the 
treatment of ‘Reform of the Social Structure’; of, for example, 
the new laws of marriage which have given such scandal over 
the ages to Christian critics. Dr Watt will have none of that weak 
modernism which sees the Qur’an as recommending monogyny, 
as having only a permissive attitude to polygyny. He maintains. 
that Muhammad was concerned positively to recommend 
plurality of wives. At the same time he sees this against a social 
background in the investigation of which he is a pioneer. 
Muhammad, he tells us, was creating virilocal and patrilineal 
marriage in the place of an uxorilocal, matrilineal system, already 
perhaps in dissolution, which offered such fluidity of relationships. 
as to be equivalent, at its worst, to prostitution, in either a 
Christian or a Muslim view. The stability of the Muslim family 
is a fact the Westerner is sometimes astonished to realize when he 
first travels in the East. Here Dr Watt traces this phenomenon to 
the reforms which the Prophet was conscious of imposing as. 
God’s will. Similarly the laws of inheritance are shown as supply- 
ing the want left by the break-up of tribal communalism: ‘the 
Qur’an goes far to meet the individualism of the times, and yet is 
not completely individualistic’ (even in its purely secular defini- 
tions). 

These two themes, of the recognition through legislation of 
economic individualism, and of the creation of a fresh, self- 
conscious and essentially religious community, reappear con- 
stantly in the intricate treatment of the historical and sociological 
detail. It is the persistence of these easily recognized themes that 
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makes the significance of the mass of detail comprehensible to 
the non-specialist reader. The author suggests that certain sections 
may be omitted by the non-specialist; but those who take pleasure 
from the subtle exploitation of evidence will yet like to read 
some at least of such chapters as that devoted to the tribes. 

Yet this book has a significance beyond its interest for scholars 
and others and its utility for students. Its author is not only an 
academic specialist but also a clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church with known interests in theology; and his book is the 
latest in the long series of evaluations of the Prophet of Islam by 
Christian thinkers. It is from this point of view that his life of 
Muhammad has a special importance. Although it covers much 
of the ground from new angles, the actual ground covered is 
necessarily much the same as has been the subject of active 
Christian debate, in the case of Europe, for the best part of nine 
centuries. In the last generation Christian attitudes to Islam have 
changed very greatly. First such men as Nicholson and Massignon 
created the now widespread interest in Islamic mystics, and more 
recently Pére Abd-el-Jalil and Louis Gardet have taught us to 


understand something of the spiritual wealth of actual day-to-day 
practising Islam. We who possess the whole truth without serving 
it wholly can afford to recognize that Islam habitually gives 
more powerful witness to certain truths than our Christian 
practice does. Yet where it is easy, given food will, to realize 


this, it is much harder to estimate fairly an 
figure of the Prophet himself. 

Dr Watt does not attempt to obscure the obvious fact that 
there is no Christian ethical system by which Muhammad will 
not be judged to fall short. At least so long as Christians believe 
in absolute moral standards, and Catholics that there is a natural 
law, Muhammad’s own behaviour, and the moral system that he 
established, must seem at the best defective. While pointing this 
out, Dr Watt never ceases to stress the fact of the religious nature 
of almost all Muhammad’s actions; and he makes it clear that it 
is to this (and not to borrowings from other religions) that Islam 
owes its specific character. At the end of his long and detailed 
analysis of the quarrel with the Medinan Jews, he concludes: 
“the fundamental reason for the quarrel was theological on both 
sides’. This is important for the light it shines upon the character 
of Muhammad, and also for its contribution to the old argument 


sympathetically the 
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that Islam is a hodge-podge of Christian, Jewish and pagan 


elements, and to the newer, modernist view of both Islam and 
Christianity as deriving simply from Judaism (and it in turn from 
pagan Semitic religion). The Islamic view, of course, is that both 
the two older religions are a falling-away from the one Islamic 
religion revealed to all the prophets. Here mutual understanding 
can only benefit from recognition of differences on all sides, and 
there is nothing to be gained by Christians dissimulating their 
position. For Christians, the significance of Judaism (in this 
context) can only be the prefiguration of the revelation of Christ; 
Islam must appear as a prophesying that falls short, but that gives 
a new spiritual content to its superficial loans (the fast from 
Judaism, pilgrimage to the Ka‘bah from paganism, and so on) 
through the unifying influence of themes that are powerful, 
consistent and wholly true and Christian. 

As all Christian historians must, Dr Watt stresses the absence 
from the Qur’an and from the Prophet’s mind of any conception 
of Christianity, as such, which Christians can accept as a true and 
fair one. He reminds us that Islam had a strong attraction for the 
nomadic Christian tribes, who were too lightly attached to their 
religion, and too unsure of it, to represent it clearly to the 
Prophet. “Only a deeply rooted Christianity could withstand such 
fascination.’ This judgment reinforces a traditional view. It is as 
seer, as statesman and as administrator that the author recognizes 
Muhammad’s greatness. He believes that Muslims have done 
nothing ‘towards convincing Christian Europe that Muhammad 
is a moral exemplar’ by universal standards; on this basis he is 
unable to concéde more than his willingness to listen to argument 
and to learn from it. He fully admits that Islam has retained 
emphases, as, for example, on the reality of God, more success- 
fully than ‘important sections of monotheistic religions’ have 
done. It is here that it is possible to go further, and to say that 
Muslims emphasize some aspects of the truth which is ours, more 
strongly than we. Dr Watt is hardly prepared to go so far. He 
acknowledges his personal debt to al-Ghazali, but al-Ghazali is 
sometimes seen by Muslims less as typical or central to their own 
religious tradition than as an eccentric, almost a crypto-Christian. 
Dr Watt’s charity shows most luminously in the passage upon 
the Prophet’s appearance and manner: sad, thoughtful, always 
busy, speaking clearly, rapidly and to the point. “When he was 
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annoyed he would turn aside; when he was pleased he lowered 
his eyes. His time was carefully apportioned. . . . There are many 
stories illustrating his gentleness and tenderness of feeling. . . .’ 
This is not the place to enter into the reasons that made the 
medievals and other Catholic writers dismiss the Prophet (in 
terms of St Matthew 8, 15) as pseudopropheta and hypocrite, or 
the Protestant Reformers to denounce him as Anti-Christ. 
Christian writers in all ages have been aware of some spiritual 
greatness in Islam; what has traditionally marked their approach 
has been a reluctance to trace this back to its source in the Qur’an 
and in the Prophet. Yet in the last resort we must respect the 
figure for whom so many good and religious men have felt a 
great veneration, who has moved the hearts of many multitudes 
to prayer. Muhammad is essentially a religious figure; from him 
flows a stream of worship, and a great devotion which it is as 
foolish as uncharitable to deride. Dr Watt’s strength is never to 
forget this, even when Muhammad is furthest from the Christian 
ideal. The importance of his book is that it gives so full a picture 
of Arabia and of its Prophet with imaginative understanding but 
in contemporary and scientific terms; that it avoids either the 


attitude that cannot praise for fear of seeming to condone error, 
or the opposite excess of admiring without discrimination. It is 
compelling in its scholarship. Ricoldo da Monte Croce once 
conceded that the Islamic religion contains multa utilia. Dr Watt 
has at last shown us a view of its Prophet of which the same is 
abundantly true. 
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ON FINDING GOD 
Reflections on Father de Lubac’s ‘Sur les Chemins de Diew’ 


TimoTHy McDermott, 0.P. 


HIS book! gives one the deepest kind of delight. It is 
intensely moving spiritually and morally. Too often the 


word of God, which in the Scriptures moves us so com- 
pellingly, seems to lose all its power when clothed in theological 
language. The book that can present theological truths so that 
they move the spirit to love and follow God with spontaneous 
joy is a rare exception: among such works in English I remember 
the books of Dom Anscar Vonier. Many attempts make ship- 
wreck at the start by relying on a pious emotionalism foreign 
to the theological truth itself: Here, however, in Father de Lubac’s 
Sur les Chemins de Dieu, theology moves the soul by its own power, 
by the presence of God’s word within it. Fr de Lubac succeeds 
in the task he explicitly set himself: to help men to find God, not 
merely to indicate to them that there is a God to find. He con- 
vinces the reader experimentally of a difference between proving 
God’s existence and revealing God as present and essential in 
our own lives. He succeeds in showing that God is not just a 
need of the human mind, but my need. 

This is what Fr de Lubac would most want to hear, I think, from 
someone who has read his book: and he would be prepared, I 
am sure, to enter into discussion about difficulties and infelicities 
of expression with anybody sincerely concerned to enhance the 
book’s power to lead souls to God. Behind the rather unmoving 
nature of what follows, there lurks such a concern. 

What might be called the setting of this book is found in the 
traditional Christian doctrine of man as made in the image of 
God. This has never meant merely that man has some similarity 
of powers, some analogy of essential structure with God—if 
indeed to say such a thing is meaningful at all. It means rather 
that the whole being of man is engaged, or can and should be 
engaged, in reflecting back God to God. Other creatures come 
out from God, obeying a word they could not hear: “Let there be 


1 Sur les Chemins de Dieu. By Henri de Lubac, s.j. (Aubier, 1956.) A much revised and 
expanded 3rd edition of De la Connaissance de Dieu. (Témoignage Chrétien, 1945, 1948.) 
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light. . . . And there was light’. Man alone can hear the word 
and can attend to it, not only in himself but in all other things. 
He can detect the presence of God speaking in the depths of 
man’s spirit, creation becomes a revelation to which man responds 
by hearing, God illuminates his spirit and his spirit reflects God. 
Quoting a Dominican, Father Paissac, Fr de Lubac talks of an 
habitude de Dieu, a disposition unto God, existing in the spirit 
before any act, a gift of God belonging to the very nature of the 
spirit, making it an image of God. Fr de Lubac calls this most 
frequently a ‘fundamental affirmation’ of God in the depths of 
spirit, an affirmation lived rather than expressed. But he is careful 
to say that this ‘affirmation’ can only become conscious of itself, 
recognize and identify itself in particular acts of the mind; in 
itself it is rather a receiving than a doing, a being open to God 
substantially, a welcome, a primordial passivity. The particular 
acts of mind in which it makes itself explicit may themselves be of 
affirmative form, as for example the assertions which conclude 
the proofs that God exists. But also, and most importantly, they 
can be negative in form, denials that God is like any creature he 
has made. Fr de Lubac here joins with St Thomas in teaching 
that we know about God rather what he is not than what he is. 
Such negations, Fr de Lubac argues, gain their true significance 
from the deep, spiritual affirmation which underlies them. 
Without such an affirmation subsisting beneath and within them, 
one would not be able to distinguish man’s stuttering statements 
of God’s transcendence from pure agnosticism. 

Fr de Lubac’s treatment gains in power here from the way in 
which its relevance to the twentieth-century dilemma is pointed 
out. In a chapter of genius at the end of the book, Fr de Lubac’s 
theological statements and the present-day world are made to 
illluminate one another. It may seem as if the secularization of 
the world is driving God completely away: Fr de Lubac asks 
whether we cannot even here see a revelation of the abyss that 
God is, beyond all our intellectual gropings to express him. 
‘Every time that men have abandoned some system of thought 
they have imagined that they have lost God. . . . Such systems 
however disappear because they are inadequate to express the 
being of things, above all because their idea of God does not 
measure up to God himself. Always there remains the living spirit, 
and hence equally there remains the God who is imposing him- 
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self on that spirit’. It is at times such as ours when the systems are 
especially in flux that the recognition of their inner motivation, 
the deep aspiration toward God in the spirit itself, becomes 
easiest. What are continuously conquered by the secularizing 
elements in the world are ‘isms’ about God. But when an ‘ism’ 
of God goes under, ‘when the cause of God is vanquished, then 
truly God triumphs, for he becomes his own defender’. God is 
not the Christian’s ‘ism’ as dialectical materialism is the Marxist’s. 
Christ was not God’s representative in the way Marx represented 
Communism. Christ and the saints were not advertising some- 
thing, not throwing light on to some object; rather they were 
re-presenting God, shining forth to man the presence of God. 

Here perhaps we see the essential point that Fr de Lubac is 
getting at. God is not just another object for thought; God is a 
presence to be lived with, provoking communion, calling for 
converse. The pejorative use of the word ‘object’ here can be 
referred to its use in such phrases as ‘the object glass of a micro- 
scope’; God is not an object for analysis in the sense that the plant 
is an object for dissection. For God is really known in his creation 
not when I set to work to analyse it as given material (surprisingly 
there, where there might have been nothing) demanding explana- 
tion, but rather when God’s presence imposes itself on me as I 
suffer and enjoy the presence of the world itself. “Reasoning by 
itself, if I were the only agent involved, would give only abstract 
and indirect knowledge. It would furnish a mere concept sub- 
stituting for an absent being. What really happens is that beneath 
the abstraction, for which I am responsible, the true God reveals 
his own presence’—not now as an object, an It, but as a Thou, as 
trans-subjective. A deism for which God is no more than a part 
of the objective scheme of explanation of the world is not worthy 
of God. And this is one of the most powerful factors in its defeat 
and destruction. It is not adequate to that innermost resonance of 
the human spirit to a God mysteriously present, a God not just 
dead matter for the mind, but focussing all the spiritual and moral 
movement in man. 

This in the briefest outline—all its life lost, but its position 
marked down—is what Fr de Lubac wants to say. This is the 
account he wishes to give of our fundamental knowledge and 
need of God. He would have us believe, at times, that it is an 
account which goes behind any differences of theological school, 
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Thomist or Augustinian, and expresses something fundamental 
to the Christian tradition. And yet even on his own showing 
this is something he surely cannot do. “Giving an account’ of the 
basic capacity of man’s spirit is a process of ‘identifying’ it, 
‘recognizing’ it in explicitly formulated intellectual terms. It is 
precisely as intellectual formulations that Thomism and Augusti- 
nianism differ. It is clear that Fr de Lubac must make his choice. 
In fact he does make it, and he himself knows he makes it, and 
refers to it explicitly when he characterizes St Thomas’s attempt 
to identify man’s basic spiritual aspiration with the natural desire 
to know as doomed to failure. He chooses the Augustinian side. 
And he chooses, I think, wrongly. 

The full peculiarity of this choice comes out in the ambiguous 
way the fundamental affirmation of the spirit has to be described. 
It is at once ‘thought’, in some deep sense of the word, and thus 
action, operation; and yet it is also the ‘being’ of man, passivity, 
capacity. Now I have no wish to deny that in the depths of the 
soul there is a mysterious union of activity and passivity, that at 
the very root of the soul’s activity it is reflecting within itself 
God’s activity, making response to God. But then, is it not this 
doubleness in the depths of the soul that St Thomas is thinking 
of when he distinguishes the essence of the soul from its spiritual 
powers? The spiritual powers of the soul can reflect on the soul 
itself, and upon God’s act of creation within the soul: they see his 
image there, they hear his word and answer. But the first stirrings 
of response are already the intellect’s work. There is no need for 
a more basic response than the intellectual one. It is no argument 
against this that there is also a power of willing and loving to be 
considered. One might say: the power of intellect is not fully 
adequate to the task of response, we must go back to a primal unity 
of response of which intellect and will are only two partial 
actualizations. But will and intellect are not two partial motions 
translating a more fundamental unity in the soul; they are two 
fulfilments each totally adequate in different ways to the task of 
response. It is not true therefore to say that intellect, left to itself, 
would only achieve objective being, requiring the resonance of 
spiritual desire, spiritual appreciation (that is to say, of will), to 
make it trans-subjective. The intellect is already defined as a 
faculty of presence to trans-subjective being as such: for the will, 
and the will’s resonances, and the will’s object are all included 
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within the intellect in an intellectual way, just as the intellect and 
its object are contained within the will in the will’s way. The 
abstraction involved in considered intellect and will separately 
does not mean that when one is in view the other is not there at 
all, but that when one is in view the other is seen in the light of it. 
Nothing is left out in the consideration. In other words, the 
depths of the intellect are not something beyond which we must 
dive yet deeper; there is not a more fundamental trunk of spirit 
from which the power has branched. What is true is that the 
intellect has a spiritual significance within it, it itselfhas significance 
for the whole spiritual substance; but it has not a greater affirma- 
tion or thought beyond and behind it . Fr de Lubac’s choice of 
language to ‘render an account’ of the spiritual significance of 
intellect and thought must be re-examined. Especially should 
there be criticism of words suggesting that without the will the 
intellect is imperfect in its own line of work. Without advertence 
to its spiritual significance one would have a very limping idea 
of the mind, but that significance is not to be sought outside, 
behind, beyond, or beneath the intellect. I would want to say 
then, not that I have a faculty of being because I have a more 
fundamental capacity of God; but that the spiritual significance 
for me of my intellect and will—my faculties of being—is that 
they are my capacity for God. I would want to say, not that the 
proofs of the existence of God express and make explicit a more 
fundamental affirmation of God’s presence to me; but that the 
fundamental spiritual significance of these proofs is that they 
affirm and reveal God’s presence. 
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L’Oruvre THEOLOGIQUE DU PéRE AmBroIsE GARDEIL. By H. G. 

Gardeil, o.P. (Le Saulchoir; 600 fr.) 

The subject of this book, Pére Ambroise Gardeil, o.P., has now been 
dead some twenty-five years. In the interval, his nephew has been 
able to assess his importance as a philosopher, apologist, and theologian, 
and now revives his memory. Born in 1859, he died in 1931. A short 
biographical notice, with a list of his publishing writings, may be 
found in the October number of the Bulletin Thomiste 1931 (Notes). 

Here is a study of P. Gardeil’s intellectual formation and develop- 
ment as a mature theologian as witnessed to by a close analysis of his 
published and unpublished writings arranged in chronological sequence. 
Though his earlier years were lived in obscurity, he became a celebrated 
professor and controversialist closely in touch with contemporary 
culture and every intellectual movement. He not only wrote extensively 
but in the course of time expounded-the whole of the Summa Theologica 
at least twice. His life, however, was far from being one of cn 
tranquillity, since owing to the political and religious disturbances 
in France, he was twice forced into exile abroad. In his later years, he 
was engaged in a doctrinal apostolate, which found an outlet in his 
writings on spiritual theology, and in the preaching of retreats to 
religious. As professor and Regent of Studies in the Dominican 
Province of France he occupied a key position, and exerted a profound 
influence on the intellectual formation of the French Dominicans as 
well as in other parts of his Order. He was greatly responsible for the 
revival of interest in Thomist philosophy of which Gilson and Maritain 
are among the foremost exponents. In collaboration with such great 
personalities as Péres Coconnier, Mandonnet, and Sertillanges, his 
was the spirit of inspiration behind the foundation in 1893 of the 
Revue Thomiste. He was also closely associated with the launching of the 
Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques in 1907. Besides his 
published books and numerous lesser writings, he contributed as 
many as thirteen scholarly articles to the Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique. He was gifted with a particularly open and sympathetic 
mind enabling him to see what was good and sound in other systems 
of thought, p een he may have been opposed to them on philo- 
sophical and theological grounds. His method of approach seems to 
have been not unlike that adopted in the realm of biblical criticism by 
Pére M.-J. Lagrange, 0.P., founder of the Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem. 
The background scene had been set by Pope Leo XIII’s revival 
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of Thomism and its sequel the condemnation of modernism by Pope 
St Pius X. P. Gardeil’s chief contribution in defence of the Church 
against modernism was Le Donné révélé, in which he refutes the theories 
of Loisy and Tyrrel. In his earlier days he had been for ten years mainly 
occupied with studies in the philosophy of the sciences, experimental 
psychology, and the validity of human knowledge, and he did not 
cease later to be interested in these topics. He realized that destructive 
criticism is not enough, but that there is a need also of reconciling 
faith with modern scientific thought. He is outstanding as a master of 
methodical thinking in the light of principles learnt from St Thomas. 
His firm conviction was that the Catholic philosopher and theologian 
should be au courant with the latest scientific findings, and so be in a 
position to meet all comers on equal terms. He contrived by the 
written and spoken word to stave off error, to win to the faith en- 
lightened minds, and to safeguard those in the Church from succumb- 
to the wave of scepticism and positivism. 

The newly founded Institute of Philosophy at Louvain won his 
admiration, and he was in close pba. with the then Mgr 
Mercier, though he differed from him particularly on some points 
of his criteriology. He was broadly in agreement with the Spanish 
Dominican Marin-Sola in his teaching on the evolution of dogma. 

At the bidding of the Master General he joined a commission with 
De Groot and Lagrange to draft a syllabus for Dominican studies 
within the Order, which received the special approbation of Pope 
St Pius X. 

The book will serve as an introduction to P. Gardeil’s published 
works seen in their context. Learned societies, when at a ive for a 
profitable subject to discuss, may perhaps find inspiration here. And 
it may be read with profit by those amateurs who busy themselves 
with playing down Thomist philosophy and theology in favour of 
more esoteric and eclectic ways of thinking. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Tue SELF AND THE Dramas oF History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 

(Faber; 21s.) 

In spite of the deserved reputation of the author in both theology 
and political ethics, two things will limit the popularity and value 
of this book among Catholics. One is a somewhat abstruse meta- 
physical style, to which we are not yet accustomed in this country 
and which is hardly used by Catholics anywhere, and the other is his 
gross misunderstanding of Catholicism, especially in its Thomist dress. 
As for the language, I have in mind abstract expressions such as 
‘principles of meaning’, ‘structures of meaning’, ‘rationally analysable 
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coherence’, ‘the divine power of creativity’, ‘the prophetic conscious- 
ness’. I will say something later about the author’s incomprehension 
of the Catholic position. 

These difficulties are all the more regrettable in that Professor 
Niebuhr’s book is important, and conveys its message with a combina- 
tion of Christian feeling, realism and common sense rarely found in 
this type of politico-philosophical theology. 

The title indicates well the subject. By “dramas of history’, Professor 
Niebuhr refers to the many dramas in which individual selves become 
involved in their relationship with God, with other men and women, 
and with themselves. Such dramas are unique in each case, as they 
affect this or that individual, and this or that community; and there is 
no limit to the number of individual communities in which individual 
selves can become involved. The most important dramas are those 
recorded in the Bible, concerning God’s covenant with his people, and 
the individual’s relationships of freedom and involvement with 
regard to this people. Human life means a continual dialogue of the 
individual with himself, with other selves, and with God. This dialogue 
is unthinkable without a full recognition of the personality of each 
self, God’s and man’s. In the circumstances of our actual lives, the 
dialogue implies not only the freedom of each self and its complicated 
relationship to the community and other selves, but also a recognition 
of each created human self’s fallen nature and consequent need of 
forgiveness. 

It is the argument of the book that no philosophy or ideology outside 
of biblical faith recognizes these truths. Most modern non-Christian 
philosophies of human life have neglected the —, both of 
God and of man. They have denied or neglected, or at the opposite 
extreme exaggerated, man’s freedom; and they have had no place for 
a free personality in God. Such erroneous views include liberal 
rationalism, mystical philosophies, and existentialism. They have 
led to various forms of political totalitarianism. 

Professor Niebuhr, in his common-sense approach, insists on the 
unity of soul and body, and therefore on the importance of bodily 
resurrection. This, and his vindication of the dignity and uniqueness 
of every individual human life, together with its possibility of final 
salvation in and through Christ, are doctrines that every Catholic 
knows to be integral and central to the Christian faith. How distressing 
it is, then, to have to realize that Professor Niebuhr appears to have 
no conception that such doctrines are part of Thomist theology. He 
cannot have studied St Thomas and still assert—as he does—that his 
idea of God’s providence can be reduced to the terms of a rational 
ontology! If he has never grasped St Thomas’s doctrine of God’s 
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providential guidance of each individual life to its ultimate union with 
Christ in heaven, he might at least have read the article in St Thomas 
where the latter shows how God guided the history of the world so 
as to culminate in the Incarnation, and made the Incarnation the 
beginning of a new era of the world’s final perfecting! He thinks, 
moreover, that, for St Thomas, sin consists in sensuality, whereas in 
reality it consists in rebellion against God. He thinks that, for St 
Thomas and the medievals, the monastic life was primarily for the 
sake of subjugating the passions; whereas St Thomas explicitly regards 
the subjugation of the will as being its principal purpose. 

Such blemishes nullify the force of any value-judgments made by 
the author against Catholicism or Thomism. One hopes that his 
judgments of Kant, Mill, Comte, etc., are more securely based! 

H. Francis Davis 


To Wuom Suatt WE Go? Gy D. M. Bailey. (St Andrew’s Press; 15s.) 
KINGDOM AND Cuurcu: A Study in the Theology of the Reformation. 

By T. S. Torrance. (Oliver and Boyd; 16s.) 

The late Professor David Bailey was, like his brother Dr John 
Bailey, a distinguished philosopher and theologian. The Bailey 
brothers came from Wester Ross and were formed in the strong and 
vital tradition associated with the Free Church revival in the fifties of 
the last century. To this was added the literary culture which became 
a characteristic of the Free Church ministry. In this book Professor 
Bailey appears, not in his role of a subtle and acute theologian, but 
as a preacher. It is interesting to read how a great scholar could, from 
the pulpit, deal simply and movingly with man’s deepest problems. In 
his own quiet way David Bailey was a prophetic figure, and if Catholic 
regrets that so good a man did not find the Ark of Truth, he can none 
the less be glad to find so much sound doctrine as there is in this 
collection of sermons. 

Professor Torrance’s book is rather different and it is the work of a 
distinguished scholar writing well up to the standard we have come 
to expect from one who is perhaps the most brilliant of the younger 
minds in the Church of Scotland. The work is a forthright exposition 
of the teaching of three great Reformers, and the Catholic theologian 
will find it of interest as it deals with the Reformers’ doctrine from the 
the point of view of their eschatology: a subject much in the news 
today. 

Dr Torrance states that the primary conviction of the Reformers 
was that we stand in history wholly dependent on the will of God. The 
Christian life is no mere mirroring mo a fixed heavenly pattern, but is 
rather a reaching out after a future ideal whose perfect face does not 
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now appear. For Martin Luther this mystery of faith revealed itself 
in the tension between nature and grace, a tension, duality or dialectic 
that acts through every form of experience but which for the faithful 
soul declares an act of pure grace that anticipates the final vindication of 
the sinner. Bucer, who finds his inspiration in the Fathers, tended to see 
the eternal kingdom of God as present to us through the gift of the 
communion of love, for it is by faith that the kingdom of God renews 
itself in love. This creates as it were a point of contact between secular 
love and the word of God. 

For Calvin it was hope that brought to us in our state of servitude 
the beginning of the renewal. A renewal that is achieved when we are 
completely united to Christ. This final union with Christ is attained 
in the resurrection of the body, for it is by sharing in the resurrection 
of Christ that men come to enter fully into the Kingdom of God. 

All these three writers were very strongly aware of the last things 
and of living in the last times. Why this idea of the presence of the last 
things and the complementary doctrine of God as the lord of history 
should be regarded by Dr Torrance as destructive of the medieval 
Catholic position is rather obscure, but at least he does make us aware 
of the fact that the reformed teaching on grace is still a living issue 
and that it is one that requires attention from Catholic theologians. 


IAN Histop, 0.?. 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. By L. S. Thornton. (Daker Press; 16s.) 

This is the third and final volume of a very important work called 
The Form of the Servant. In his two previous volumes Dr Thornton has 
written of revelation and our re-creation through the victory of 
Christ. In the present work he deals with great subtlety with the 
Church as the new Israel or Jerusalem and shows by an analysis of 
Scripture how it is the sign of our salvation in Christ. The visible 
church is the effectual sign of our Lord’s glory and obedience and of 
man’s true home and destiny. 

Dr Thornton’s treatment of his theme is magisterial. His profound 
knowledge of the text of Scripture, his deep scholarship and his 
sensitivity towards the unifying biblical ideas make his work of primary 
importance for all those interested in biblical theology. In fact the 
three volumes are one of the most important theological works of the 
last fifty years. It is however unfortunate that Dr Thornton’s style is so 
complicated and difficult that it often obscures his meaning. Anyone, 
however, who takes the trouble to read this book carefully will be 


amply rewarded for his pains. 
IAN Histop, o.p. 
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Tue INDIAN CurisTIANs OF St THomas. By L. W. Brown. (Cambridge 

University Press; 40s.) 

Relatively few people are aware of the existence of Christians of 
very ancient origin on the south-west coast of India, and fewer still 
know anything about them, for no adequate and up-to-date account 
of them has been readily available. The need has now been excellently 
met by the Anglican bishop of Uganda, the Rt Rev. L. W. Brown, 
who was formerly principal of the Kerala United Theological Seminary 
at Trivandrum in Travancore, where he learned Malayalam, the local 
language, and studied the subject at first hand. 

The book begins with an account of the church of Malabar as it was 
during the century after the Portuguese first arrived there in 1500. 
Bishop Brown is of the opinion that the Malabar Christians were up to 
then certainly Nestorian, but that the Indians knew little enough about 
that heresy and the questions involved. As for the foundation of the 
Church in India by St Thomas, he agrees with Father H. Heras, s.j., 
that the tradition of the Apostle’s death and burial at Mylapore is 
thoroughly unreliable, but recognizes that the view that St Thomas 
<a in south India is not wholly unreasonable. After a chapter 
on the references to the Malabar Christians in early history and 
monuments, Bishop Brown gives a moderate and balanced account 
of what happened in the later years between the coming of the Portu- 
guese and their being driven out by the Dutch. It is not a happy story: 
the Synod of Diamper in 1599 made some very serious mistakes, which, 
with other clumsiness (not to use a harder word), led straight to the 
meeting at the Koonen cross and the schism of 1653. The partial 
mending of that schism was mainly the work of Italian Carmelites, 
sent out at once by Pope Alexander VII. 

That the dissident Indians, of whose Nestorianism the Portuguese 
were so afraid, turned for help to the Jacobite (monophysite) patriarch 
in Mesopotamia shows once again that the concretely most important 
elements in a schism are not necessarily those on which the theologians 
concentrate. Bishop Brown, however, is unable to clear up the un- 
certainties about the Jacobite bishops in Malabar before the consecra- 
tion of Mar Dionysius I in 1770 or 1772, or the exact time when the 
change-over was made from the East Syrian to the West Syrian liturgi- 
cal rite—no doubt it was a gradual process. 

The second half of the book is devoted to more recent times. 
Except for passing references, Bishop Brown does not concern himself 
with the history of the Catholic Malabarese of East Syrian rite (“Romo- 
Syrians’) after about 1700, nor with the Mar Thoma ‘reformed’ 
church after it was formed and those Syro-Indians who became 
Anglicans. His concern is with the Malabar Jacobites proper, and how 
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they came to be split into the two existing parties, which he calls 
rather confusingly the Orthodox Syrian Church (autonomous under a 
katholikos) and the Jacobite Church: Patriarch Section (which recog- 
nizes the supreme jurisdiction of the Jacobite patriarch at Homs in 
Syria). 

"ne of the most interesting and valuable parts of the book is the 
long chapter on the social life of the St Thomas Christians, about 
which very little indeed has been written in European languages, or 
for that matter in Malayalam. The public worship of the Jacobites is 
described in considerable detail, and proper use is made of the evidence 
of the liturgy in examining their dogmatic faith—indeed, there is 
hardly any other available. Bishop Brown remarks that ‘the theological 
implications of the change of allegiance [from a former Nestorian 
connexion to a reputedly monophysite hierarch] were certainly not 
realized at the time by many, if by any, Indian Christians’. He goes on 
to say that ‘the teaching of the Indian Church about the Person of 
Christ is in no way different from that of the Jacobite Church in Syria’, 
and that ‘they believe that the two natures of perfect Godhead and 
perfect manhood inhere in Christ without change or diminution or 
confusion, but go on to use the questionable simile of the mingling 
of wine and water’. 

The Indian Christians of St Thomas is very agreeably written, and 
the author handles the results of his extensive research with skill and 
clarity; a general bibliography of seven pages is provided, and the 
relevant sources are indicated at the end of each chapter. But the book 
deserves, and needs, a far better index. 

DONALD ATTWATER 


A History of EpucarTion In Antiquity. By H. I. Marrou. Translated 
by George Lamb. (Sheed and Ward; 42s.) 

The appearance of this translation of a notable work by one of the 
most distinguished of French Catholic scholars is a very welcome 
event to anyone who, like the present reviewer, has known, valued 
and constantly used the original since its first appearance in 1948. 
Professor Marrou combines sound scholarship of an amazingly wide 
range with a penetrating intelligence, great powers of synthesis, and 
a vivid sense of the relevance Ps his studies to contemporary life. His 
book is not only a very complete account of ancient education, but 
one of the best expositions available in any language of the meaning, 
value and limitations of classical humanism. His chapter which bears 
that title (the conclusion of his survey of Hellenistic education) is a 
summing-up which could hardly be bettered. But the book is so full 
of good things that it is hard to select. There is the account of the old 
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Greek aristocratic education, which contains a chapter on pederasty 
which has the unusual merit of being at once perfectly frank and 
perfectly decent, neither denying the obvious, defending the indefen- 
sible, nor indulging in misplaced moral indignation and prurient 
exaggeration. There are admirable sections on the Sophists, on Plato 
and on Isocrates (Marrou’s contrast and comparison of the two is 
one of the best things in the book). The account of Hellenistic education 
is full of detailed information which will be new to most readers, and 
brings out to the full the importance of that great period in which 
classical culture received its definitive and enduring form. Equally 
good is the section on Roman education (with its fascinating descrip- 
tion of how Greeks learnt Latin and Latins learnt Greek). And the book 
concludes with two first-class chapters on ‘Christianity and Classical 
Education, and “The Appearance of Christian Schools of the Mediaeval 
Type’ which have considerable relevance (as Professor Marrou is very 
well aware) to contemporary problems and will be of the greatest: 
interest to those engaged in Christian education. 


Professor Marrou is not only a very good scholar; he also writes. 
very well, and seasons his scholarship with a pungent wit. He has. 
been well served by his translator, who is not only accurate but: 
conveys a great deal of the liveliness and elegance of the original. The 
book is well supplied with additional notes, some of considerable 
importance, to which the system of reference makes it extremely 


difficult to refer. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


ADONIS AND THE ALPHABET and Other Essays. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus; 18s.) 


The variety of topics treated in these essays beggars description 
and the treatments accorded are too numerous for adequate appraisal. 
Here is all Mr Huxley’s streamlined designing, superb craftsmanship, 
austere economy of language, brilliant finishing: his wit and his wisdom. 
and his cussedness. Here are his acute powers of observation, his sharp- 
analytical dissections and his outstanding ability to synthesize and. 
correlate extremes: to see the grave in the comic, the sublime in the 
ridiculous, the monstrous in the trivial (as witness the essays, ‘Miracle: 
in Lebanon’, ‘Usually Destroyed’ and ‘Hyperion to a Satyr’). His is. 
one of the few minds of our time that has drunk deeply of ‘the two. 
cultures’—the humanistic and the scientific (and of oriental cultures too) 
—and is able not only to bridge the chasm which is said to separate: 
them, but also to show their mutual relevance in the most concrete: 
terms. 
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‘The Desert’ and ‘Mother’ are two remarkable specimens of his 
ability to put into a few words the quintessence of volumes, plus 
entertainment and punch in good measure; just two pages of the essay 
which gives its name to the volume tell us more of what the linguistic 
philosophers are about than do volumes of its adepts—though: it begs 
the whole question of the priority of thought and language. 

Of course, there are horrible things here, too: Mr Huxley was never 
one to ignore them. There is a particularly horrible story about St 
Dominic, usually omitted by his biographers, but which seems to rest 
on the same evidence as much which they relate. But there is comfort, 
too, in ‘Faith, Taste and History’, for the faithful who are worried 
about the spiritual implications of the decadence of religious art. 

The very last sentence of the book is a severe rebuke to ‘prelates 
of the Roman Church’ who ‘seem to be doing their best to ensure, 
first a massive increase in the sum of human misery and, second, the 
triumph, within a generation or two, of World Communism’. Their 
crime is that, while outlawing contraceptives (for which Mr Huxley 
displays no fondness either) and permitting dubiously safe periods, 
they do nothing to instruct the world in ‘male continence’ or ‘cognitive 
intercourse’. Celibate prelates are hardly in a position to do so; and 
it is not quite true that the practice is ‘approved by the authorities of the 

Roman Church’. Indeed, its intrinsic morality is still in dispute among 
theologians (see the April 1956 Revue des Sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques, pp. 374 ff.) and it is heartily castigated by many in the 
medical pod hae (e.g. in Dr Edward Griffith’s Modern Marriage, 
p- 90). It is possible Eos neither have appreciated the psychological 
conditions which distinguish it from merely physical coitus reservatus. 
But whatever its other merits or demerits, it seems to demand, on 
Mr Huxley’s own showing, a psychological maturity and spiritual 
preparation not widely to be expected, and so seems unlikely to affect 
the increase in world-population which worries him. It is a pity that 
Mr Huxley has not faced these objections, instead of stressing the 
historic associations of the practice with bizarre sectaries which are 
hardly likely to commend it, least of all to the serious consideration 
of the prelates whom he wants to persuade. 

‘Man is a whole, but a whole with an outstanding capacity for 
living, simultaneously or successively, in watertight compartments’, 
writes Mr Huxley. He himself has an outstanding capacity for viewing 
those watertight compartments at once, breaking them open, and 
letting their contents flow freely into one another. It is a procedure 
which can be dangerous where there is no firm centre from which to 
view and conduct the operation. Mr Huxley has his centre, but it 
seems to be only in some transcendent Absolute which may well lie 
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outside the ken of mzny of his readers. Although he seems to be acutely 
aware of what the Incarnation should mean to those who believe in it 
(and of how often it does not, just because of those watertight com- 
partments), a Christian reader will miss any such firm central view- 
point in space and time, and consequently may note many distortions 
of the view. To say this is not to reproach the author, but to caution 
the prospective reader. 
Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


You Are Wronc, FatHer Huppieston. By Alexander Steward. 

(The Bodley Head; 12s. 6d.) 

While it is true that the Anglican missionary Father Huddleston 
offered Naught For Your Comfort in his attack on South African 
Apartheid, the present author offers far too much in his defence of it. 
He declares that his main purpose is ‘to show that South Africa’s 
approach to the race problem contains . . . cultural and spiritual 
advantages for the Bantu people’. He purports to give an objective 
estimate of the problem and of the Nationalist Party’s policy which is, 
in his view, ‘a sincere and reasonable attempt by honest men to solve, 
with justice to all, a most complex problem’. But it is very obvious 
that he is scarcely less impartial in his plea for the government than 
Father Huddleston is in his misguided efforts to champion the cause 
of the Native African. Undoubtedly the thesis of Apartheid has been 
wenn outside Africa; undoubtedly the problem is a most 
complex one, not to be solved by any simple theory of gelykstelling 
(identification) or any unrealist thesis of integration; undoubtedly, 
on paper, the overall policy of the Nationalist Government does not 
call for the wholesale condemnation which it has received. But it is 
not merely a question of theory or thesis, nor is the policy of the 
Nationalist Government to be judged on paper; it is to be judged in 
its actual implementation. The author adduces a number of notable 
examples to illustrate the humanitarianism of the government towards 
the Bantu. He speaks enthusiastically, not without cause, of the African 
township of Meadowlands which is gradually replacing the shocking 
Johannesburg slum of Sophiatown; but he does not seem to know to 
what extent the City Council, which has undertaken this project, has 
been hampered by Government regulations. He records, with illustra- 
tion, that ‘the most modern hospital in Africa was built at Welkom 
at a cost of £750,000 entirely for the use of the Bantu’, but he does 
not appear to know that this ‘Sir Ernest Oppenheimer Hospital’ was 
privately built by and belongs to the Anglo-American Goldmining 
Corporation for their mine-boys; nor is he apparently aware of the 
considerable dissatisfaction expressed by the white population of 
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Welkom, that ‘natives’ should have so fine a hospital, nor of the bitter 
complaints at the importation of Catholic sisters to run it on the grounds 
that they were ‘deficient in colour sense’. He outlines the socio- 
economic reasons for Apartheid, and these would carry considerable 
weight were it not that the existing social and economic inequalities 
as between whites and non-whites are demonstrably based not on 
inequalities of culture but on difference of colour. Many individual 
instances, some of them most tragic, known to our missionaries, 
prove this to be true. And by the same token it is significant that the 
author makes no reference at all to the magnificent and effective 
missionary labours of our Catholic priests and sisters in the Union. 
In theory, as expounded for example in the Tomlinson Report, in 
the Bantu Authorities Act and in the Bantu Education Act, ‘Apartheid 
offers the Bantu freedom to choose the means by which he will express 
himself politically’ and ‘a plan for creating an organic and developing 
Bantu society in which all avenues of advancement of every kind will 
be open to its members’. But it is made abundantly clear that the 
implementation of this policy, if indeed it is intended to implement it, 
is to be effected by the exclusion in particular of ‘the white man’s 
religion’ from the avenues of advancement to be opened to the Bantu. 
The Tomlinson Report does indeed recognize the great work done 
in the Mission Schools, but it fails to recommend the continuance of 
these schools, preferring to see them replaced by national secularist 
schools. The author tells of the defeatist attitude of the Anglicans to 
the Bantu Education Act, but does not mention the overwhelming 
response given to the Catholic Bishops’ Campaign to “Keep Christ 
in our Native Schools’. It is true that he makes capital out of the 
missionary activities of the Dutch Reformed Church, backed by 
financial aid from the Nationalist Government, but it is significant 
that the activities he names are all outside the Union, in Nigeria, S. 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Bechuanaland. He gives instances of the 
paternalism and condescension of the white man towards the Bantu. 
These are not to be denied, and the instances could be multiplied; but 
they bear no real relation to the point at issue; even slaves have been, 
and still are, so treated in various parts of the world. No evidence is 
offered by the author as to the general reaction of the Bantu people 
themselves to the theory and policy of Apartheid, though the suggestion 
is that the more intelligent among them see the advantage of it for 
themselves and the whites. When, however, an opportunity was 
recently found of expressing their views of the Tomlinson Com- 
mission’s territorial Apartheid recommendations, as reported in The 
Observer (October 7th, 1956), a conference of representative African 
leaders from all over the Union of South Africa rejected these recom- 
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mendations on the ground that they deny to the Bantu inalienable and 
basic human rights, deny him any share in the government of the 
country, deny him the right to free assembly and collective bargaining, 
deny him free movement and civic protection, and deny him even 
domestic liberty. The Conference pt wee itself solidly in favour of a 
middle-course policy of inter-racial co-operation involving neither 
complete integration nor complete segregation. Why is this reasonable 
solution not envisaged by the author or by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment? To sum up: In so far as the author set out to substantiate the 
title of his book, he has succeeded. In so far as he has touched upon a 
theory of Apartheid that can be defended on practical and purely 
humanitarian grounds, he can claim some approval. But in so far as 
his object was to justify the practical policy of the present South 
African government vis-a-vis the Bantu, he has failed. This is not to 
say that the book is without interest or value. One can at least share 
the expressed hope of the publishers that it may have the effect of 
‘opening up the discussion of this vital problem on a more widely 
informed level’. 
Hirary J. CARPENTER, 0.P. 


Tue SANE Society. By Erich Fromm. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

The author of this book has come a very long way. Originally a 
convinced Freudian, he later began to see that orthodox psychoanalysis 
is a highly problematical, indeed, fantastic creed and tried to free him- 
self from it. What he did, in company with a few other like-minded 
psychologists, was to re-interpret the Freudian terms and theorems in a 
purely sociological spirit and thus to get rid of the crude materialism 
and sexualism which mars the system of Freud himself. For instance, 
for Freud’s assertion that the little boy feels strongly attached to his 
mother because she is to him an object of erotic desire, Fromm substi- 
tuted the suggestion that this attachment was due to the fact that to the 
child the mother means security in a world where everything is apt to 
create anxiety. Thus sense was substituted for nonsense, reason for 
unreason, and a new point of view was won from which many layers 
of mental life could be examined with solid hope of sound insights. In 
an earlier book, The Fear of Freedom, Fromm presented us with one 
such exploration. Why do the masses follow leaders like Mussolini, 
Hitler, and all the rest? Because, so Fromm answered, the breakdown 
of the medieval order liberated man from old ties but failed to give 
him new ones, because he was freed from something, but not,as Fromm 
formulated it, for something. The vacuum in men’s minds so created 
could be filled by any mountebank, and this is the tragedy of our age. 
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This was perhaps no profound analysis, but its salient point was cer- 
tainly worth making. For this reason, it was with high hopes that one 
approached Fromm’s new book, devoted not to a partial but to a 
comprehensive investigation of the modern situation. Unfortunately, 
the result is disappointing. Fromm is seriously concerned about our 
present discontents; his words flow from the pen of a true humanitar- 
ian; but in its analysis this book has little to offer. For Fromm has 
thrown himself into the arms of the Marxians. His basic account of the 
reasons for the malaise of this century and the last is essentially Marxist, 
only the bite of the Muscovites is replaced by a certain sentimentality. 
The concept which Fromm uses most is that of alienation, already 
wielded as a weapon by Marx himself. Man makes commodities and 
they, his creatures, come to dominate him; man makes political parties 
and they, his tools, get on to his shoulders and drive him about like a 
donkey; man creates a press for his information and it fills him up with 
lies; and so on and so forth. “Things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind’, said Emerson, and Fromm takes this word as his motto. It is 
also a summing-up of the analytical parts of the book. 

The question is, of course, What is to be done? It is in the more 
sintiel and programmatical chapters that Fromm is most disap- 
pointing. We have become aliens to each other, we must learn again to 
behave like brothers. True! But sermonizing is not the job of the 
psychologist and sociologist. In so far as Fromm has any concrete 
proposals to make, they are hopelessly utopian. Production should not 
be carried on in huge soulless factories but in small face-to-face groups 
where the co-operators could come to know, to respect and to like each 
other; government should no longer be entrusted to a parliament 
which is far away both in spirit and in location and go instead to small 
neighbourhood units like the old-time village council; there should be 
a universal subsistence guarantee available not only for those who are 
old, sick or unemployed, but also, and that freely, to those who do not 
want to work for a time—for instance, those who fancy a new pro- 
fession. This sort of thing is too hopelessly unrealistic to be taken 
seriously. And, indeed, if the question is asked where Fromm has got his 
inspiration, the answer obviously is: the early nineteenth-century 
Utopians, Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, Comte. (Comte’s ‘scientific 
religion of humanity’ is there with all the other old lumber.) This will 
not do nowadays. But the worst is that Fromm is not even informed 
about the most elementary facts. On page 279 one can read that Britain 
has nationalized not only medicine, mining and the railways, but also 
banking and the chemical industry. Such blunders are quite unnecessary 
in any book. 
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That Fromm has nothing more helpful to say is in the last resort due 
to his unrealistic idea of man. He has never heard of original sin. He 
does not believe there is such a thing. Men are by nature rational, 
kindly, loving, etc. Give them half a chan¢e, and they will turn the 
earth into heaven. When one reads these outpourings, one cannot help 
regretting that Fromm has moved so far away from Freud. For Freud, 
however fantastic his system may have been in other respects, at any 
rate knew man for what he was. 

W. Stark 


Junior Herrrace Booxs: Costume. By James Laver. Illustrated by 
John Mansbridge. (Batsford; 8s. 6d.) 

Anyone who knows the Batsford publications also knows that a new 
Batsford book requires no commendation from a reviewer to be 
assured of its worth. This book, though, is one of a new series. The 
description, Junior Heritage, could be misunderstood. It is not, in fact, 
just a children’s book. The aim of the publishers is that the Junior 
Heritage Series should be comprehensible and attractive to younger 
readers and at the same time provide an ideal introduction to the 
various subjects for readers of any age. The first six volumes of this 
new series deal with Castles, Churches, Abbeys, the Monarchy, 
Houses, and Costume. This volume, on the development of English 
costume from Anglo-Saxon times to the twentieth century, certainly 
justifies this aim. 

Mr James Laver describes in a masterly way nine hundred years, 
from 1000-1900, of English male and female dress. Mr John Mansbridge 
illustrates the detailed text with superb drawings, many of which are 
in brilliant colour. These, quite by themselves, provide a vivid and 
attractive lesson in social history and should capture the interest even 
of those who profess not to like history. Mr Laver and Mr Mansbridge 
prove, each in their own way, that history can be a fascinating subject 
and not just something that everybody has to do at school. The Dutch 
—"—/~ also deserve praise for their share in this distinguished Batsford 

ook. 
Kieran MuL_vey; 0.?. 


Simon. By Elizabeth Hamilton. (André Deutsch; 10s. 6d.) 

‘This is a story about Simon. Simon as I knew him. It began on an 
evening in December. I was sitting in the lamplight, with the letter in 
front of me on the table.’ These are the opening sentences of this deli- 
cate story of a young school-teacher’s awakening love for a young man 
at sea. It takes place during the last war. Simon is an officer in the navy. 
Anna, the country schoolteacher, comes to know him because she has 
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finished knitting a pair of socks old Mrs Fielden had begun to knit for 
him. The correspondence continues, simple, personal, revealing. They 
are both good Catholics. The people in their very different lives take 
on reality. 

No more than for the ‘star-crossed’ lovers does the course of Anna 
and Simon’s love run smooth. Simon is at ease in letters; meetings 
prove him to have a difficult character, a man consciously resisting 
possession by another because he had suffered from a possessive mother. 
Anna is uncomplicated, Simon complex, hypersensitive, suspicious. 
They are, in spite of this, in love. 

There is nothing of the novelette here. Miss Elizabeth Hamilton’s 
writing is flawless, with a quality that recalls Jane Austen or perhaps 
Virginia Woolf. Anna’s tranquil and artless unfolding of the story 
makes one feel like an intruder compelled by circumstances to eaves- 
drop on a very personal matter. It is a sad story of love, not harrowing, 
but in its simplicity and probability, poignant and unforgettable. 

KierRAN MULVEY, 0O.P. 


Paut Nasu. By Anthony Bertram. (Faber and Faber; 42s.) 

The difficulties attendant upon writing a biography of a contempor- 
ary artist are manifold. Mr Bertram has emerged from the ordeal 
remarkably well. His study is well informed; in this he was helped by 
the artist’s autobiographical writings, his numerous letters to his friends, 
and not least by the considerable material put at his disposal by the 
artist’s widow. At times his interpretation is controversial and provoca- 
tive; for instance, it is only almost parenthetically towards the end of 
the volume that we learn that Nash equated the sea with the male 
principle and the marshy land with the female in the Dymchurch 
series; earlier when he was discussing them the author suggested that 
the land and sea are like the forces of good and evil with the sea always 
advancing from the left. Undoubtedly in this instance the artist’s idea 
is the richer, and more original of the two. But generally his analysis of 
Paul Nash’s symbolism is sympathetic, perceptive and erudite, and he 
is particularly interesting when he tries to uncover the sources of Nash’s 
obsessive views and shapes. 

Mr Bertram’s approach is primarily intellectual, scholarly and con- 
sidered; it is possible that it has sometimes led him to see in a letter 
written by the artist describing his painting methods a return to doc- 
trines of truth to material, whereas in fact the artist was probably 
innocently discussing his craft! He was an evocative, poetic artist 
whose best works are distinguished by a certain fugitive subtlety which 
defies the categorical and definitive statement. At this point Mr 
Bertram accepts the limitations imposed by rational analysis and spares 
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us the meaningless hyperbole which an artist of Nash’s complexity 
sometimes inspires in less accomplished critics. 

This is a book to which all students of Nash’s works will constantly 
feel the need to refer. Unfortunately the limited number of plates is 
infuriating to the reader who is forced to turn constantly to the Nash: 
Eates edition. Surely the publishers would have been wise to add an 
extra guinea to the price of a volume, which is already beyond the 
popular range, in order to illustrate it more amply. 

MarIA SHIRLEY 


Liszt. By Walter Beckett. (Dent; 10s. 6d.) 

When a publisher embarks on a series such as the Master Musicians it 
is almost inevitable that at least an occasional volume should be written 
to fill a gap in the list rather than to meet a real need. It would be sur- 
prising if Dr Beckett’s book on Liszt had completely avoided this 
charge, for Sacheverell Sitwell has already given us a characteristically 
soigné biography, while Humphrey Searle has published a detailed and 
penetrating study of the music itself. But there are so many aspects of 
Liszt’s life and work, varied, contradictory even, that a book such as 
this which succeeds in relating them all and in showing their inter- 
dependence is nevertheless illuminating and valuable. 

The difficulty of writing about Liszt, though, is that he is such an 
interesting figure in himself that it is not easy to hold him at arm’s 
length to see him in a historical perspective. Dr Beckett’s Liszt is too 
isolated a figure. It is not enough to admit flaws in Liszt’s music, or to 
write it off as largely a failure. However often Liszt’s ‘ideas’ and ‘experi- 
ments in composition’ failed in his own hands they had a considerable 
influence upon other composers, and thus have an importance beyond 
their intrinsic artistic value. Dr Beckett’s natural anxiety to mention as 
many works as possible, however briefly, leaves him no room for an 
evaluation of the significance of Liszt’s composition as a whole, or its 
impact upon the history of music. 

Eric TAYLOR 


NOTICES 


Tue Spirit AND Forms OF ProtEsTANTIsM, by Louis Bouyer (Harvill 
Press, 18s.), is an English translation by A. V. Littledale of Du Protes- 
tantisme a |’Eglise which was reviewed in the March, 1956 number of 
BLACKFRIARS pp. 130-132). This, together with Joun Henry NEWMAN: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WritTINGs, edited with introductions by Henry 
Tristram (Sheed and Ward, 18s.), are books of outstanding worth 
which will be invaluable to all interested in our separated christian 
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brethren and the question of their transition to the unity of the Catholic 
Church. A French edition of these Newman writings is discussed in the 
course of an article in the December, 1956 number of BLACKFRIARS 
(pp. 516-525). 


Tue StuMBLING Biock, by Frangois Mauriac (Harvill Press, 9s. 6d.), 
is a translation by Gerard Hopkins of articles which first appeared in 
that admirable review, La Table Ronde, in 1948. M. Mauriac’s religious 
allegiance has never been uncritical, and these essays on the difficulties 
of a believer (sometimes already a little out-of-date in their emphasis) 
reflect a mind that is honest, impatient of credulity and convinced of 
the primacy that charity must have. The Catholic Church for him is 
‘that ancient vessel of antique shape’, but he never fundamentally 
questions that the cargo she carries is the Truth. 


Earty ITALIAN PAINTING, 1250-1500, by F. M. Godfrey (Tiranti, 21s.), 
is a useful addition to the series of “Scopas Handbooks’ for students. To 
deal with two and a half centuries of Italian painting, from Cimabue 
to Bellini, in less than two hundred pages must test a writer’s capacity 
for economic commentary, and Dr Godfrey provides a temperate, if 
unexciting, guide to a complicated territory. The book’s usefulness for 
students is enhanced by the inclusion of a good biographical index and 
a list of standard books. There are 137 illustrations, necessarily repro- 
duced on a small scale but providing the indispensable accompaniment 
to the text. 


Tue Book oF Lire: THE Story OF THE New TESTAMENT, by Daniel-Rops 
(Kenedy, $3.75) starts engagingly with a boy and girl of ancient Rome 
entering the catacombs and with what they found there, and then 
proceeds to retell our Lord’s life in a simple yet vivid way for children. 
This is a companion volume to the same author’s child’s history of 
Israel, The Book of Books. 
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